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are not to be construed 


This SeRrvick is atiempting to interpret and report objec- 
tively upon the National Recovery Program in its various 
phases. During the coming weeks we shall deal with the 
effects of present policies on business, reémployment, edu- 
cation, the labor movement, child labor, credit and bank- 
ing.—The Editor. 


The past year has been the most momentous since this 
review was inaugurated in 1925, and it may prove to be 
one of the most eventful in the annals of country life 
and of agriculture in the United States. The new admin- 
istration began economic planning in vigorous fashion, 
aud started boldly to carry out a policy calculated to 
bring about a better balance between agriculture and ur- 
ban industry. The rural communities are absorbed with 
these developments and it is generally agreed that no 
matter what the outcome may be, the social, ethical and 
religious implications of the efforts being made are tre- 
mendous. 

During the year there was, in both urban and rural 
communities, perhaps the most extensive discussion of 
the national policy in relation to agriculture and rural 
life that has ever taken place in the United States. This 
was during the months of March, April and May, while 
the farm relief legislation was being debated in Con- 
gress. The hearings held on the proposed law were 
lively, and some disagreement among farm leaders devel- 
oped at an early stage. The urban press gave consider- 
able attention to the issues of farm relief, although it is 
difficult to make any generalization in regard to its atti- 
tude. The mind of the public is still apparently much 
confused in regard to matters agricultural and great 
newspapers and journals still fail to interpret rural affairs 
in a trustworthy way. 


A FarMEr-LAsor GOVERN MENT 


The main support for the notable experiments inau- 
gurated by the Roosevelt administration seems to come 
from farmer and labor sources. This in itself is a novel 
spectacle in America and gives rise to much speculation 
in regard to the probabilities of its continuance. The 
South and West made possible the election of Mr. Roose- 
velt. The unusual combination of events at the time of 
the inauguration made possible a much more radical ad- 
ministration than had been anticipated. The country be- 
came willing to have “bold, persistent experimentation” 
in national affairs. The objective of obtaining a better 
tural-urban balance was at once tackled, but a whole 
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series of other projects, including the NRA, was made 
possible by the changed temper of both the rural and 
urban community. The NRA has apparently had its 
most enthusiastic support from labor sources, and up to 
the present time the country has witnessed the unusual 
situation of having a President skillful in conciliating 
rural and urban interests, capable of finding middle 
ground for experimentation. However, experimentation 
with the currency illustrates the difficulty of bringing 
about a concert of farm and urban interests. The Presi- 
dent has promised a higher and a stable price level for 
commodities. An experiment in managing the currency 
has been begun in order to attain that end. A certain 
degree of inflation has been promised to the agricultural 
states. Yet inflation must not be carried on too rapidly 
because of its dangers for wage earners as consumers. 
The President faces therefore the problem of keeping 
advances of commodity prices in line with the earnings of 
urban labor and the professional classes generally. 

The farmer-labor government thus established is greet- 
ed without enthusiasm in ultra-conservative and many 
radical circles. The creditor class is apprehensive of the 
New Deal because the administration is avowedly a 
debtors’ government. Industrial radicals tend to scoff at 
what they call the “middle-of-the-road” efforts. 


BEGINNING Economic PLANNING 


The kind of economic planning begun by the new ad- 
ministration (described in detail in INFORMATION SERVICE 
of October 21) had to be one that could be put into effect 
in a short time. It is described by the unusually frank 
words of the Secretary of Agriculture as a crude social 
invention. At the American Country Life Conference 
Mr. Wallace said that the AAA (and the NRA) must be 
compared, for their crudity, with the first automobile. The 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration naturally built 
upon previous plans which had been thought of for grap- 
pling with the farm deflation and for bringing about more 
just relationships between the rural and the urban com- 
munity. 

But the main parts of the plan were forged during 
the first two weeks in March, 1933, under the influence 
of a crisis psychology. If extraordinary powers had been 
voted to the President to deal with the banking crisis, 
why not grant extraordinary powers for a period to the 
Secretary of Agriculture in order to enable him to grapple 
with the farm deflation? The Secretary of Agriculture 
was thus‘empowered to endeavor to secure control over 
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farm production, with voluntary cooperation of groups 
of producers of eight agricultural products—wheat, cot- 
ton, corn, hogs, sugar, tobacco, dairy products and rice. 
The products named were mainly those of which we 
had exportable surpluses. He was empowered to use 
various means of bringing to agriculture the purchasing 
power which it had in the years 1910 to 1914—the so- 
called “prewar parity.” The years 1910 to 1914 are of 
great interest to farm leaders and agricultural economists 
because it is thought by many that then the purchasing 
power of agricultural production was “normal.” By the 
terms of the Farm Relief Act of 1933 the Secretary of 
Agriculture is not instructed to try to restore the purchas- 
ing power which agriculture had prior to the war: he is 
instructed to restore it. He is empowered to pay rentals 
to farmers who will leave a portion of their lands idle. 
He is enabled to make contracts with individual producers 
calling for the limitation of production, aimed at balanc- 
ing production with effective demand. He may make 
trade agreements between producers and purchasers 
which stipulate fixed prices at which products are to be 
purchased. Such agreements have been negotiated in 
numerous metropolitan “milk sheds” and in the tobacco 
industry. (These trade agreements would have been pro- 
hibited under the Sherman Act). He may levy process- 
ing taxes in order to raise the funds to pay rentals and 
benefits to cooperating farmers. 

The public knows most about the cotton and the wheat 
campaigns. In the case of cotton it was determined to 
plow under a portion of the crop. This policy has occa- 
sioned much criticism and sarcastic comment. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture has stated on numerous occasions 
that it was a method which he hated; but he honestly 
btlieved there would be less misery in the world during 
1934 if the cotton plants were plowed under than if they 
were not destroyed. For there is a huge surplus of cot- 
ton stored in the warehouses of this country, and a plenti- 
ful supply for the demands of 1934 is available. If the 
cotton had not been destroyed, the ruinous prices for 
producers would probably have continued or gone even 
lower. 

This policy has been discussed in many quarters from 
a humanitarian point of view, one thesis being that the 
world is still poorly clad and that the production is ac- 
tually needed. To these contentions the protagonists of 
the farm relief usually reply that this is probably correct, 
but in a world with poor consuming power and a dis- 
jointed system of distribution, the great community 
should not ask primary producers to continue production 
for absurdly low returns. In this connection it must also 
be noted that most of the humanitarians make little recog- 
nition of the comparatively inelastic demand for farm 
products. This applies particularly to food. While it is 
true that consuming habits change, nevertheless it has 
been demonstrated that the consumption of food of a 
million urban persons varies only to a very slight degree 
from year to year. This is not to overlook the fact or 
to deny that portions of the urban population need more 
food. 


THe AAA EXPERIENCE 


Results of the AAA experiments are difficult to ap- 
praise at this writing. It seems probable that they can- 
not be appraised very accurately for some time to come. 
There has been a high degree of voluntary cooperation 
in the cotton and wheat campaigns. Processing taxes are 
being returned to producers in the form of rentals or 


bounties. The dairy industry is the center of unusual 
controversy and much dissatisfaction. There are evi- 
dences, too, that only the poorest lands were taken out 
of production in the case of cotton, resulting in more 
attention to the lands in cultivation. There are well in- 
formed persons who state that the wheat campaign will 
be defeated because farmers who have never grown 
wheat are now planning to get into production. Thus the 
agricultural community by its traditional individualism 
may defeat the plans of its friendly government, may 
alienate urban consumers and may simply restore the 
“red-claw” competition which has been so characteristic 
of farming. 


REFINANCING DEBT 


Coupled with the bold effort to control agricultural pro- 
duction and thus raise its purchasing power has been a 
new effort to refinance farm debtors in distress. This 
was in the form of a reorganized credit agency, the Farm 
Credit Administration, which combined all previous credit 
agencies of the federal government and carried on cer- 
tain new activities. The Farm Credit Administration is 
empowered to refinance two billion dollars worth of farm 
mortgages, about one-fourth of the total outstanding. 
This end is accomplished by an exchange of government 
bonds for mortgages. On these bonds the government 
guarantees the payment of the interest but not of the 
principal. Extensive operations are being carried out at 
this writing in all parts of the country. The chief diffi- 
culty lies in the fact that the exchange must be voluntary 
and numerous creditors are betting on recovery and not 
cooperating in the program. A bank for cooperatives has 
been established, production loans have been reorganized, 
new mortgage loans have been made in emergency cases, 
and new local production credit associations are being en- 
couraged and organized. 


Tue Story oF THE Crors 


The annual estimate of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture indicates that the gross farm income will be about 
$6,360,000,000 in 1933 as compared with $5,143,000,000 
in 1932. The estimate of gross farm income includes 
over $300,000,000 dollars in the form of rentals and 
benefit payments by the Agricultural Credit Administra- 
tion. Most of the increase in gross income is attributed to 
better prices for field crops, because prices for most types 
of live-stock and for animal products have continued to 
be low during 1933. 

The estimate of the volume and value of crops, issued 
on December 19, contains a number of unusually inter- 
esting items. The total value of field crops in 1933 is 
estimated to be $4,076,000,000 on the farm, an actual 
increase of 42 per cent over the $2,880,000,000 of the 
year 1932. (The estimates of value of crops alone do 
not include the rentals and benefit payments of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration.) The gross value 
of crops comes very near to the figure of $4,102,000,000 
for 1931. Inthe year 1929, however, the gross value was 
$8,088,000,000. The increase in value during the past 
year is remarkable when measured in terms of percent- 
ages. It took place in the face of a decline of 18 per 
cent in the volume of the production of the ten principal 
crops, as compared with 1932. The total volume har- 
vested in these ten crops was lower in 1933 than it has 
been for 30 years. The report of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics says: “In proportion to population, 
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the production of these principal crops was markedly 
lower than in any season for at least 40 years. The 
crops of wheat, oats and rye were each the smallest 
recorded in 35 years and corn, tlax, buckwheat and hay 
were all unusually short crops.” 

The amount of corn harvested was 2,906,873,000 
bushels in 1932; it declined to 2,330,237,000 bushels in 
1933 but the value to farmers increased from $558,902,000 
in 1932 to $917,605,000 in 1933. The harvest of wheat 
was reduced from 744,076,000 bushels in 1932 to 527,- 
413,000 bushels in 1933, but the value increased from 
$238,305,000 to $357,525,000. The cotton crop of 1933 
was slightly larger than in 1932, even aiter ten million 
acres were taken out of production as a result of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration’s program but 
the total value increased from $371,861,000 to $617,716,- 
000. This is one answer to the critics of crop limitation. 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 

The annual report of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
made public on December 15, is an interesting and a 
notable document. It discusses the agricultural question 
from the broadest point of view and comments upon a 
wide range of interests. With characteristic frankness 
Mr. Wallace discusses not only the implications of the 
present program but possible alternatives. He pays con- 
siderable attention to the lost export market for agricul- 
tural products. He personally tavors a policy of inter- 
national cooperation as opposed to economic nationalism— 
autarchy as it is called. He believes that some of the 
lost export market can be regained by tariff revision, in- 
ternational trade agreements and international debt read- 
justments. But he warns that a satisfactory adjustment 
for the agricultural industry will not be made by regain- 
ing international trade alone. It is essential that control 
over agricultural production be secured. He also states 
irankly that the necessity for control over agricultural 
production cannot be avoided by such measures as con- 
trolled inflation of the currency, government purchase of 
gold, or other monetary devices. He believes that if con- 
trolled inflation results simply in a raising of the general 
price level, agriculture will not be greatly benefited be- 
cause the things farmers buy will advance as rapidly as 
the prices of the products they sell. (A higher general 
price level would mean, however, that fixed charges of 
farmers, such as taxes and interest, could be more easily 
met.) He states bluntly that the only policy that will 
permanently help agriculture is one that will raise agri- 
cultural prices more rapidly than other prices. Although 
sympathetic with efforts looking toward a managed cur- 
rency and a higher price level, Mr. Wallace holds that 
“inflation is not a cure-all.” 

The Secretary warns that a policy of economic na- 
tionalism means a high degree of regimentation of the 
nation’s industries, particularly in agriculture. If we are 
to follow a policy of high tariffs, restricted loans abroad 
and collection of war debts, then in order to give pro- 
ducers who live on the land a fair return we must take 
some forty or fifty millions of acres out of agricultural 
production. 

Mr. Wallace says that “the United States is a creditor 
nation with the debtor nation psychology.” He believes 
that the best cure for agriculture and disturbed relations 
among the nations lies in wholehearted international co- 
operation, but as long as the nation follows another policy 
he is compelled to work for reduction of agricultural pro- 
duction. He states that the government might well resort 
to outright purchase of unprofitable farm land. Much of 
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this land might be turned back into forest or given over 
to parks or to publicly regulated grazing districts. The 
farm debt situation he pronounces still unsatisfactory. 
Foreclosures have gone on because creditors are unwilling 
to make adjustments or to renew mortgages. 


Tue Tax SItuATION 


On December 22 the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
issued a comprehensive report regarding the tax burden 
on farm property. For 20 years prior to 1929 the average 
tax per acre of farm land steadily increased. Between 
1929 and 1932, the latest year for which comprehensive 
figures are available, farm real estate taxes per acre de- 
clined 22 per cent, but the average value of real estate 
against which taxes were levied fell about 37 per cent, 
with the result that the tax burden in relation to value 
became heavier. Furthermore, gross farm income and 
net farm income actually decreased between 1929 and 
1932, to the extent of about 60 per cent. So that farm 
taxation in relation to income practically doubled between 
1929 and 1932. The Bureau report stated that informa- 
tion regarding taxes levied in 1933 is not yet available 
but it is probably safe to say that wherever farm income 
has improved the tax burden has been made correspond- 
ingly lighter. This view is based on the assumption that 
the 1933 levies were slightly lower than those of 1932. 


ConsuMERS’ INTERESTS 


There is a Consumers’ Counsel in the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration and from the beginning of 
the administration of the Farm Relief Act it has been 
stated that efforts would be made to protect the consumer 
and to inform him of significant price changes of farm 
products. 

The AAA issues a bi-weekly bulletin called the Con- 
sumers’ Guide “to aid consumers in understanding changes 
in prices and costs of food and farm commodities and 
in making wise and economical purchases.” The issue 
of December 14, 1933, is a mine of information in regard 
to consumers’ interests. It opens with a message from 
the Secretary of Agriculture who says that the adminis- 
tration is tackling “a bigger problem than getting justice 
for agriculture. . . . The farm leader who tries to 
advance farm product prices altogether out of line with 
the wages of labor is likely to bring disaster to the people 
he is trying to serve. In like manner, the labor leader 
who endeavors to unduly increase labor costs per unit or 
product sold to the farmers is in danger of creating 
serious unemployment.” 

An article entitled “Urban Consumers and the Martyr 
Role” by Professor Arthur E. Holt, of the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, appeared in the Christian Century for 
December 13. Dr. Holt states bluntly that high prices 
of food to consumers are due to the high costs of urban 
distribution. He says that in the fall of 1933 the record 
of 14 major items of food showed that the farmer re- 
ceived only one-third of the consumer’s dollar. “If city 
people want cheap food they had better focus attention 
on the two-thirds of the consumer’s dollar which is now 
spent inside the city by city people and it might be well 
if the present administration would move rapidly on to 
that stage. . . . Urban consumers have done very little 
to earn the moral right to cheap food. Now that they 
are aroused let them look in the right direction. The 
high cost of living in the city is what urban people pay 
each other for the privilege of being ‘in the urban game.’ ” 

In an interview published in the “Scripps-Howard 
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newspapers on December 23, Secretary Wallace said that 
the regulation of the margins and profits, of processors 
and distributors is necessary to attain real farm relief and 
it is an aim of the AAA. He reiterates that its purpose 
is not merely to raise farm prices but also to raise the 
purchasing power of farm commodities—that is, their 
relative price. “Obviously, this cannot be done if the 
prices farmers have to pay for various commodities ad- 
vance excessively. Farmers are consumers as well as pro- 
ducers. . . . Farmers cannot be separated from other 
consumers and given special protection. All consumers 
must have protection. Farm recovery requires, in short, 
that producers’ prices shall rise more than consumers’ 
prices—in other words, that spreads between country and 
city prices shail be reduced.” 


Rurat Pusiic Epucation 


In November, 1935, the National Education Association 
made public a research bulletin on Current Conditions in 
the Nation’s Schools. The bulletin reviews conditions 
generally and states that the current educational situation 
of the United States may be summarized in eight words: 
‘Responsibilities increased ; resources decreased ; services 
reduced; inequalities continued.” We will refer here 
only to the section on “Educational Services in Rural 
Areas.” At the beginning of the school year 1933-34, 
there were three important facts, as follows: (1) “Nearly 
2,000 rural schools failed to open in the fall of 1933 due 
to lack of funds. (2) Eighteen thousand rural schools 
are operating for less than six months. Seven hundred of 
these are operating less than 3 months. (3) The number 
of rural teachers receiving wages less than the amount 
provided in the ‘blanket-code,’ officially known as the 
President’s Re-employment Agreement, is 210,000. Of 
this number, 84,000 rural teachers are receiving less than 
$450 per year. It is estimated that about one million 
children were being denied part or all of their educational 
opportunities during 1932 and 1933.” 

It is estimated that for the entire United States the 
total expenditures for rural schools declined 23 per cent 
between the school years 1930 and 1934. In the cities 
it is estimated that ‘current expenditures” declined 19.5 
per cent. 

CATHOLIC AND ProrEsTANT CHURCHES 


A farmer who contributes to the Federal Council of 
Churches wrote as follows on December 11, 1933: “I 
enclose the card with a very small gift. 1 wish 1 could 
have sent more but when I tell you the following facts 
I think you will realize what we are up against. On 
December 6 we shipped cattle to ....... We received a 
gross return for 8 yearling heifers weighing 3780 pounds 
of $29.02. [About 34 of one cent per pound.] We re- 
ceived gross for 3 cows weighing 2406 pounds, $24.06. 
{One cent per pound.] You can see that with returns 
like these it is impossible for the community to continue 
to do anything except to exist. The prices we receive will 
not even pay taxes and interest.” 

It has been estimated that contributions to Protestant 
churches declined 40 per cent between the years 1929 and 
1932. The most reliable testimony which this department 
receives indicates that the decline continued during the 
year 1933 and it seems probable that contributions to 
Protestant churches for all causes have declined 50 per 
cent between 1929 and 1933. It seems entirely probable 
that the rate of decline has been more rapid in rural than 
in urban communities. The question frequently arises 
whether the depression has accelerated cooperative ac- 


tivity among churches in rural communities. The answer 
would appear to be mainly in the negative. For although 
opinion grows that economic conditions call for a speed- 
ing up of adjustments between churches, unemployment 
among ministers is greatly retarding the process. The 
Department has received illustration after illustration in- 
dicating that small churches unable to secure ministers in 
1929 are now able to secure them for a pittance. Fur- 
thermore, administrators of certain religious bodies are 
practically obliged, according to regulation, to provide 
employment for their clergy. Thus, while the ferment 
of discussion in regard to increased cooperation goes on, 
the depression has proven to be a “two-edged sword” 
hindering as well as helping cooperation. 

Numerous rural activities continue to be carried on 
within the Catholic church. The Rural Life Bureau of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference has begun is- 
suing a mimeographed circular known as “Rural Bureau 
Notes,” the first issue of which appeared in November, 
1933. Eight numbers a year are planned. The Catholic 
Rural Life Conference was held at Milwaukee, October 
16-19, and steps were taken there to set up rural life 
bureaus with directors in all of the dioceses of the Cath- 
olic church in the United States. Twenty-eight such 
directors have already been appointed. It is also ex- 
pected that the dioceses will hold annual rural life con- 
ferences. 

Stupy or NATIONAL RuRAL Issues 


The year has undoubtedly been marked by increasing 
discussion of national rural issues. The American Coun- 
try Life Association Conference held at Blacksburg, Va., 
August 1-4, was set up as an institute for the considera- 
tion of national policies affecting rural life. During the 
first two days specialists met in round tables to consider 
five aspects of the national policy as follows: education, 
health and welfare, the use of land, economic coopera- 
tives, international relations. During the remainder of 
the session the discussions of the round tables were re- 
ported to large numbers of lay people who participated. 
The report on education, published in Rural America for 
November, 1933, illustrates the findings of the round 
tables. The participants considered social and economic 
trends affecting rural education. They then outlined the 
essentials of an educational program which would meet 
the needs of rural life. These included longer school 
terms, free public elementary and secondary education of 
adequate scope, and teachers with thorough preparation. 
Continuing education was stressed, the great need being 
for a state program—vocational, civic and cultural—and 
for closer relationships between voluntary agencies. The 
need for library service was also emphasized. To finance 
an adequate program it is necessary to use new methods 
of taxation and to have larger units of administration. 

On December 21, Rutgers University announced the 
establishment of an Institute of Rural Economics to 
function as a short time project during the early part of 
1934. The Institute plans to bring to the University 
about 100 agricultural leaders from various sections of 
the state to discuss, under the leadership of economists, 
the following issues: price control and price fixing; con- 
trol of farm production ; money and its relation to prices ; 
debts and credit ; taxation ; part-time farming movements ; 
reorganization of local government; international rela- 
tions and agriculture. The educational director of the 
Institute is Benson Y. Landis, associate secretary of this 
Department and executive secretary of the American 
Country Life Association. 


(Printed in U. S. A.) 
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